former enemies, but concessions to get the foreign troops out of
the Rhineland. Then you would have your hands free; then
you could stop reparations; then you could rearm; after that,
well, Germany had never been defeated in the field.

Austen Chamberlain was Stresemann's opposite number in
London, Briand in Paris. Chamberlain, rare among Foreign
Ministers, really knew his subject. He had lunched with
Bismarck, and, still more important, he had sat among
Treitschke's students at Berlin University and heard him
impart hatred of England and the thirst for conquest. Fifty
years later, in 1937, the son of a British diplomat whom I know
heard just the same lesson being taught at German universities.

CI fear my generation of Germans/ Chamberlain wrote from
Berlin in 1887. There is a school growing up here as bad as
the French military school, and if they come to the front, why,
gare aux autres. They are likely to find a friend in Prince
William, who is said to be thirsting for warlike distinction
and is the idol of the military party.'

His father, Joseph Chamberlain, in spite of his son's reports
from Berlin, strove for years for an Anglo-German agreement
in preference to an Anglo-French-Russian group designed to
contain Germany, and only abandoned hope of it when, a
private understanding having been reached between himself
and von Billow, the German Chancellor let him down in a
public speech.

Another Chamberlain, Neville, is trying precisely the same
thing to-day. He has no personal knowledge of Germany.
But the memory of his father's .experiences in dealing with
German leaders and of his brother's experiences in Germany
itself should still be deeply imprinted in his mind.

Austen Chamberlain never forgot the lesson he learned in
Berlin, and there was then a strong team of other men in the
Foreign Office, men who had really plumbed the German
mind and never forgot what they had seen there.

I met Austen Chamberlain years later, in Vienna. The
traces of his stroke were perceptible and I felt that he had not